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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

Under the title L'ame et le corps* ("Soul and Body") M. Al- 
fred Binet offers us a significant work to which the name and posi- 
tion of the author will lend particular interest. 

Very likely he was lead to write this volume by a craving to ex- 
plain to himself as physiologist and psychologist, his true position 
with regard to the ever vital question implied in the words so simple 
and yet so fraught with comment : matter and mind. 

It is impossible to treat this subject without taking into con- 
sideration the ancient and grand metaphysical systems, spiritualism, 
materialism, idealism. If we study the question closely we find that 
a philosopher seldom, nay hardly ever, adheres closely to any one 
of these systems. The temptation to see things in different lights 
is easily yielded to, and it is such a desirable inclination that no one 
should be reproached for having followed it. 

M. Binet handles the problem as a broad-minded and inde- 
pendent investigator. His analysis is rigorous and the development 
of his line of thought is unfolded with perfect clearness. "We know 
nothing but sensation," is the first leading proposition. The prop- 
erties of matter are resolved into sensations; objects are to us only 
an aggregation of sensations. It is impossible to explain matter as 
is commonly done, in terms of motion, since all our sensations have 
one and the same psychological condition: the excitation of a sen- 
sory nerve. The physicist who imagines he can eliminate the sub- 
jective element by resorting to a registering apparatus only replaces 
one sensation by another. The mechanical conception of nature is 
but an "ingenious realism." Now, by analyzing sensation we find 

* Paris : E. Flammarion, 1905. Price, 3 f r. 50. 
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in it two elements : the physical impression and the act of conscious- 
ness. In contradiction to the idealists, to whom he occasionally 
comes very near, M. Binet thinks that the object of sensation is in- 
deed of a physical nature, and that through sensation we enter into 
direct relation with the objects themselves: accordingly things would 
be such as we perceive them. 

So henceforth the words: images, emotions, consciousness, all 
become clear. That which forms the spirituality of the idea, of the 
image, is the accompanying act of consciousness. As for emotion, 
the intellectualistic theses of William James and Lange render it 
comprehensible by expressing it in terms of consciousness ; it is 
nothing more than the perception of organic states. Even the will, 
according to Mr. James, is only the perception of sensation origin- 
ating in the muscles. These definitions would exactly agree with 
Binet's intellectualistic theory, since he tries to "reduce all intel- 
lectual conditions to physical impressions accompanied by conscious- 
ness." In this manner everything might be explained as a certain 
mechanism reflected in the mirror of consciousness. Binet, how- 
ever, is perplexed about this simple explanation ; he wonders whether 
desire and consciousness do not represent something foreign to 
the physical world, but which might be part of the ethical domain. 

Thereby he frees himself from the criticism so often objected 
to Condillac's sensualism. He opens a window to let in the light, 
but it opens on the unknown. For how is it possible to grasp that 
something? What may it be? Consciousness, according to his 
idea, does not give us the subject. Sensation implies consciousness, 
but not a conscious subject; such a subject would be but an "object 
in disguise." In short this doctrine is neither phenomenalism nor 
substantialism. We only perceive noumena. The relations that exist 
among objects belong to the group of objects; they are not created 
by consciousness. There is no "actual" consciousness without an 
object. The concept of consciousness cannot supply any lasting 
connection whenever consciousness is not realized ; if this connection 
exists, it can only be in the permanency of the nervous system. 
The unconscious may only be understood as Leibnitz defines it, i. e., 
as the limit to the decrease of consciousness, or as that which is 
purely physiological. 

Finality opposed to mechanism, such is, according to the above 
principles, the expression of what constitutes the characteristic of 
psychology and ethical science. "Psychology," writes Binet, "is a 
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science of matter," — of a portion of matter endowed with the prop- 
erty of "preadaptation." 

From these definitions it follows that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are "incomplete phenomena." I experience a sensation 
and am conscious of it; sensation is matter and consciousness is 
the spirit. Spirit and matter are as inseparable as motion from 
the moving object. A similar distinction made by Aristotle be- 
tween form and matter made the problem of the union of soul and 
body easier to solve. The principle of heterogeneity formerly re- 
sorted to for the purpose of separating the two domains, need be 
applied no longer, since there exists an element common to both. 
Spiritualism (though correct in its first assumptions) commits the 
error of considering consciousness as independent of the object of 
cognition which it calls matter. Materialism, "that metaphysics of 
those who do not care to be metaphysical," makes the mistake of 
proposing the theory that consciousness originates in the object, 
while idealism insists that the object is the result of consciousness. 
In the theory of parallelism (Bain) there remains the false notion 
(though it is easily dismissed) that a conscious phenomenon is a 
complete whole. 

There is one hypothesis about the connection between the mind 
and the brain which may satisfy the two following conditions: 
first, that consciousness can originate only in the brain and by 
means of the brain, the other that consciousness remains ignorant 
of cerebral phenomena and only perceives the external object which 
causes the nervous vibration. But how is it that the nervous vibra- 
tion transmitting the properties perceived in the object should be 
so unlike it? To this Binet answers that physical properties are 
not the only ones in the vibration; the latter is both the expression 
of the object which produces it and of the nervous apparatus which 
transmits it. We find in it not only a transposition from the phys- 
ical to the mental, but also an analysis of the impressions. It is a 
well-known law that consciousness does not note what is constant, 
but what changes. It being admitted that the nervous current in- 
cludes all the properties of the object, our partial sensitiveness could 
only disclose that which represents some kind of cognition in the 
nervous current and this operation might be equivalent to a trans- 
formation of the current into perception, image and idea. 

However ingenious this explanation may be (which is meant to 
conform to consciousness) I understand very well how conscious- 
ness is a mirror, how the diaphragm of the phonograph is affected 
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by the exciting object, but there remains for me to learn how con- 
sciousness can look at its reflections in its own mirror, or listen to 
its voice in its own phonograph. Binet himself hints at the con- 
jecture that "consciousness has the faculty of finding out in the 
effect what was in the cause." 

Subject-substance, subject-action and subject-form are equally 
difficult to conceive, but reappear none the less readily as soon as we 
try to touch bottom in our speculations. We must not be too exact- 
ing, we must be content with precise analysis, or a proper arrange- 
ment of facts. M. Binet does not pretend to solve the problems of 
metaphysics; his particular aim is to throw light on the relations 
between the soul and the body, and we well conclude that he has 
succeeded in treating this old but ever new problem in an interesting 

and original manner. 

* * * 

M. Alfred Fouillee in completing a system of philosophy has 
undertaken to build up what he calls a "morale des idees-forces." Be- 
fore proceeding, however, he prepares the ground, and the title of 
his present work, Les Elements sociologiques de la morale* means 
that though social science may provide us with a considerable 
amount of material for this construction, yet by itself it is unable to 
construct. It is said that ethics is to sociology what medical science 
is to physiology, a technique. M. Fouillee refuses to see ethics in 
that light and to liken this supreme art, which shows us the highest 
aim we can strive for, to these special techniques, whose ends are 
particular. 

According to his idea the character of ethics is at the same time 
radical and universal ; it is not an action independent of speculation, 
but rather a speculation put into action, an enacted psychology and 
philosophy. We must conseive an ideal direction in order to fashion 
our conduct according to it. Scientific ethics will surpass Kant's 
formalism, and realistic positivism, according to which social interest 
is after all conclusive; it must conceive some idea connected with 
the foundations of morality and affirm its "objective" validity. The 
particular sciences must indeed supply the sociological, biological 
or cosmological elements of ethics; they may in fact also teach us 
what we must choose, if we ought to choose anything at all ; — but 
psychology and general philosophy alone can determine the real 
objectivity and validity of this "ought." Finally ethics will be called 
upon to settle definitely the value of the act, the ultimate object of 

* Alcan, publisher. 
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will, "as far as it is possible for us to represent it to ourselves." 
"The way in which man will act in a difficult crisis, will always 
depend either on radical psychology, or on general philosophy, or 
on that substitute for philosophies, called religion. Never will man 
devote his life, never will he sacrifice it, except for what he will have 
considered as the highest ideal which, according to his abilities, any 
being gifted with the power of thought and will may attain." 

Such are the conclusions of the sketch. My intention is not to 
criticize it, but only to call attention to a few points. I have often 
endeavored to get a clear understanding of this ethical question ; it 
may seem useful to consider it from different sides and to separate 
its problems. In the first place I should consider the formation of 
customs; in the second, the formation of doctrines. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to the important influence of facts, inventions, 
discoveries, enterprises, either in the history and evolution of moral- 
ity, or in the rise of ethical doctrines, not forgetting, moreover, that 
the systematization of moral facts denotes a logical effort, an act 
of pure intelligence about notions gathered through observations. 
I have mentioned before in this magazine in connection with a work 
by M. Levy-Bruhl, that the first revolutionists in ethics are not the 
theorists, but the men of action. It is true that I include among 
the latter the great leaders of souls, and I should not like to be 
accused of denying the efficacy of ideas and of religions. Neither 
do I care to overrate them. I deem, for instance, that the discovery 
of the steam engine has done more to change our customs than the 
Critique de la raison pratique, and, taking another instance, I wonder 
whether individualism, so much in vogue to-day, is not helped on 
by the independence which assures to modern man facility in travel- 
ing, the power of shifting his abode from place to place, of invest- 
ing his money in foreign countries, in short, in freeing his person 
and his means of existence from the narrow bonds of his nationality. 
The railroad, the stock-company, the check, etc., are real factors 
of practical sociology. 

I know very well that the whole problem does not consist in 
this! It consists in prescribing to others or oneself the duty to 
be done in the tragic conflicts or even in the ordinary events of life. 
We must act according to some principle, and I have repeatedly 
contended against the pretentions of an ethical system unwilling to 
fall back on some philosophy. So I would finally establish a new 
distinction between what I shall call the imperative that is felt, and 
that which is demonstrated. I think I have shown in some other 
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work that the intuitive imperative, the feeling of obligation, may 
be explained by the action of our psychological mechanism; as for 
the proof, the demonstration of the object of duty, that is the study 
of critical philosophy, and I feel grateful to M. Fouillee for re- 
minding us of that simple truth, which sociologists of our time seem 
inclined to forget. 

Faith can remove mountains, ideas lead the world. These old 
sayings have been amply developed in M. Fouillee's system, and 
form the foundation of his psychology. There still remains the ac- 
complishment of his ethics of idees-forces, which he promised us. I 
foresee the difficulties and snares of it too well, not to await it with 
curiosity, and I know the shrewdness and penetration of the author 

too well not to make every effort to understand him. 

* * * 

I must not omit to mention here two works, the one by V. 
Delbos, La philosophic pratique de Kant* the other by M. Brun- 
schweig, L'idSalisme contemporain. To the work of M. Delbos, 
so particularly versed in Kant's philosophy, I must add the beautiful 
and highly appreciated study of Th. Ruyssen, on Kant. I must also 
mention in this connection the clear and precise posthumous work of 
Marius Couailhac, Maine de Biran. No doubt the latter will seem 
very attractive to the readers of The Monist, for the character of 
Maine de Biran is particularly interesting. He forms the bridge, 
we might say, between the sensualism of the eighteenth century 
and modern psychology. In him we find opposite tendencies super- 
imposed rather than conciliated. "He believes, he wishes to know," 
and finally surrenders his soul to God. Such, in brief, was his 
attitude towards Christianity. 

It seems a little late to mention L'annee philosophique of 1904, 
hut it would be wrong to overlook the continuation of an essay by 
F. Pillon, "La critique de Bayle," a critique of the attributes of God, 
in which observations about "the confused atomic theory" professed 
by many modern scientists, are to be gathered with great profit to 
the reader. 

Ch. Renouvier, the head of the school that has L'annee philo- 
sophique for its organ, has left a posthumous work which has just 
been published by his disciple and friend M. Louis Prat, Critique 
de la doctrine de Kant. 

In this, says M. Prat, Renouvier obliges the founder of Cri- 

* This work and the following are published by F. Alcan, Paris. 
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tique to disclose his secret. And this secret according to the author 
is that Kant's philosophy is nothing but disguised pantheism. 

I certainly do not doubt the learned critic's ingeniousness nor 
disregard the force of his arguments; but I cannot help remarking 
that in metaphysics, there is always room for surprises ! 

Let us pass on to psychology. In this line a very scientific work 
by Dr. E. B. Leroy is to be recommended : Le langage, an essay on 
the moral and pathological psychology of that function. The volume 
is divided into four parts treating the subjects, Signs and Different 
Kinds of Speech, Perception of Speech, Utterance, and Verbal Hal- 
lucination. Under these titles are classified a great number "of inter- 
esting questions which I cannot even think of reviewing here. In 
some respects, the whole work is a thorough study of image in its 
various forms and different uses in speech, reading, writing, and 
hearing, in health as well as in a pathological condition. 

Besides the rare bits of information that this work gives us 
about speech itself, a general conclusion may be drawn (and the 
author does not fail to point it out) concerning the question of the 
connection of speech, considered as a function, with the generality 
of psychological phenomena. Far from limiting speech according 
to common conception to the expression of thought, and far from 
finding in it only a process of intellectual improvement, a superfluous 
function, a mere accomplishment, Dr. Leroy demonstrates that it 
is deeply rooted in the tendencies and instincts of the human mind. 
Not only is speech deeply rooted in the whole psychological mechan- 
ism of each particular individual, but personal reaction also plays 
a considerable part in perceived speech. Our entire personality 
comes into play, in the comprehension of the words of another, and 
individual reaction in pathological cases may go so far as to com- 
pletely and systematically deform the perception even to the point 
of itself creating false interpretations. 

There remains M. Ossip-Lourie's La psychologie des roman- 
ciers russes du XIXe siecle to be recommended. Himself a Russian, 
or at least half Russian, this author is just the man to have treated 
the subject, and he has managed to do it in an instructive and 
agreeable manner. It is to be observed that the Russian novelist 
usually appears to us the principal character of his own stories. 
And how many "irregular characters" among these writers ! That is 
the first thing which strikes us. Gogol tends to mysticism and folly, 
Dostoievsky is an epileptic, Garchive is mentally unbalanced, not to 
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say a lunatic, Gorki an unsteady fellow, almost a tramp, even 
Tolstoy shows breaks in his logic. 

With the finest emotional and descriptive qualities, they all lack 
the art of composition, as well as lofty imagination. There is no 
trace to be found either in themselves or their heroes of a disciplined 
character, a wisely conceived plan and of a firm will ruling over the 
conditions of life. They are all laboring under a diseased will. 
Their aspirations are vague and uncertain. These conclusions, it 
seems to me, throw a light on events which are now in progress. 
But, I think we can not understand them unless we consider the in- 
fluence of foreign elements; that is one of the unknown factors of 

the Russian problem. 

* * * 

Various circumstances have prevented my studying M. Paul- 
han's last work, Les mensonges du Caractbre, as I should have 
wished. I ought not to review it incidentally or superficially, so I 
shall only mention it to my readers. This volume forms, with other 
recent works by M. Paulhan, the most thorough study of character 
that has ever been written. As indicated in the preface of the 
book, "the author tries to prove that simulation is a fact both uni- 
versal and necessary ; he examines the general mechanism of it, and 
endeavors to determine its meaning and its import. The falsehoods 
of character are connected with general views concerning man and 
the world." 

Lucien Arreat. 

Paris, France. 



MATHEMATICAL OCCULTISM AND ITS EXPLANA- 
TION : A SYMPOSIUM. 

EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 

The peculiar interest of magic squares and all lusus numerorum 
in general lies in the fact that they possess the charm of mystery. 
They appear to betray some hidden intelligence which by a precon- 
ceived plan produces the impression of intentional design, a phe- 
nomenon which finds its close analogue in nature. We have given 
some thought to this peculiarity of mathematics and have received 
communications with reference to former articles of ours which 
will be of interest to our readers. 

The first by Capt. J. F. C. Fuller is an exposition of the name 



